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Probably one of the most interesting features of 
the conflict between the upholders of classical train- 
ing in our educational system and the advocates 
of wider instruction in science is the difference of 
attitude of the two sides. I have yet to meet 
a scientific man who was willing, in the stress of 
controversy, to yield a jot of the extravagant claims 
to consideration put forth by science as a depart- 
ment of learning, but more than once has one of 
our own number come to the assistance of the sci- 
entific hosts in an attack upon the classical position. 

In this issue appears an article by Dr. Ball, in 
which he urges that in the present state of educa- 
tion we should be content to lay all our stress upon 
the teaching of Latin and give up any attempt to 
hold Greek in our lower classes. He thinks that 
while the reasons for the study of Latin are mani- 
fold and cogent, those for the study of Greek are 
not nearly so strong, and that, so far as Greek lit- 
erature is concerned, it can be studied sufficiently 
well in translation. This latter part of his argu- 
ment will be made the basis of an editorial in the 
next issue by Professor Stuart of Princeton. Mean- 
while it is interesting to observe that a similar 
plea has been advocated recently in England by Dr. 
Joseph Wood, Headmaster of Harrow. He writes 
as follows (according to the New York Times) : 

There is not time for all, and Greek will have to 
go. Do I regret it? Well, I regard the knowl- 
edge — not a smattering — of Greek as a most pre- 
cious intellectual possession. Nothing can quite 
replace it as a vehicle for creating accuracy and 
refinement of thought, for filling the mind with 
high literary ideals. To be able to read and enjoy 
the Iliad of Homer and the Dialogues of Plato is 
to increase enormously the happiness of life. But 
it is common knowledge that the vast majority of 
boys who learn Greek at school do not learn enough 
to enable them to enjoy, or even to read, the great 
masterpieces of Greek literature. If they did per- 
haps no sacrifice would be too great to make in 
order to retain Greek in the ordinary curriculum 
of public schools. But they do not. 

I feel very strongly that it is a criminal waste 
of valuable time to force a boy to learn just enough 
Greek to be able to parse a sentence and to read 
a book of Xenophon (the dullest and most com- 
monplace of authors), when his time might be 
profitably employed in other things. The univer- 
sities exact as a compulsory subject for entrance 
a slight, a very slight, a contemptibly slight, knowl- 
edge of Greek. It is of no use to the boys what- 
ever, and takes them from studies which they pre- 
fer. Once admitted to the university they throw 



their Greek books away and forget them altogether. 
I speak from forty years' expeerience as a school- 
master, and give it as my conviction that the 
study of Greek, when pursued far enough to ap- 
preciate the literature, is the most elevating and 
stimulating of all studies, but to go just far enough 
to read Euripides with a crib has no educational 
value whatever. 

It is desirable that we should be prepared to 
meet all arguments, and we may be sure that the 
criticisms from our own members are intended to 
rouse us to the necessity of having our loins al- 
ways girded. But it seems to me that this atti- 
tude, whether adopted by our adversaries or by 
our own people, neglects a very important matter. 
The basis for yielding Greek is frankly the desire 
that the product of education should be a practical 
man, the desire to fit our youth to enter the ranks 
of money seekers as early as possible. In its low- 
est terms, those educators who take exception to 
classical study desire to turn our schools and col- 
leges into training-schools for business. Now on 
this ground we classicists have no chance, and it is 
a ground on which we should never attempt to 
fight. It seems, to a thinking man, pitiful that 
the slogan of our time should be business and not 
happiness, should be the machine and not the spirit. 
We have heard for ages that man cannot live by 
bread alone, but the aim of modern education 
seems more and more to make it impossible to 
have anything else by which to live. We know 
that all achievement that is worthy of the name 
has been the result of following an ideal; we know 
that commercialism and the ideal are incompatible ; 
we know that as soon as the ideal vanishes from 
the heart of man he becomes lower than the brute, 
because he has let drop from him that which 
raises him above the brute. 

Now education is not a training for business. 
Education, properly considered, is the training of 
the spirit of man. It is the intent of education to 
open the doors of the mind and the spirit to that 
which is ennobling, inspiring and elevating. While 
we classicists have no complaint to make against 
science in its place, we do maintain that the ideals 
of man have been expressed for ages in litera- 
ture, and that the springs of human existence have 
been put into Greek literature as in no other. We 
maintain also that the great reason why the Classics 
have not had the influence that they should have 
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had has been the way in which they have been 
taught, and, if those in charge of our educational 
administration were broad-minded enough to give 
as the equipment in men and money which they 
lavish on the sciences, the reproach against classi- 
cal teaching would soon be taken away. 

Since these things are so, it seems to me that 
those of us who deplore the present situation would 
do better to insist upon a proper treatment in our 
educational system of the things of the spirit as 
opposed to the so-called practical subjects, and 
would not admit, by reason of the stress of educa- 
tional conditions, that which they would not admit 
if the conditions were ideal. Compromise is fre- 
quently necessary for progress, but this com- 
promise should extend to means, not to ends. With 
regard to ends we at least have no reason- to com- 
promise anything. 



LATIN VERSUS THE CLASSICS 

Criticism of the place of Latin and Greek in mod- 
ern education has taken many directions; yet still 
the garrison of the classical stronghold goes on for 
the most part assuming that it is really one strong- 
hold rather than two. The criticism, of late, has 
been perhaps less acrimonious than formerly. In 
America, at least, the opponents of classical study 
have possibly enjoyed enough in the way of con- 
cession to make them magnanimous. Moreover 
the familiar notion that the Classics are 'unpractical' 
probably has less weight than it once had. We 
have come to realize fairly well that, for the un- 
technical multitude of us, the visibly practical sub- 
jects taught in school are not many besides reading 
and writing, the duties of life being mainly learned 
in the doing of them. It has been commonly ob- 
served that even the natural sciences, interesting as 
they are for everyone to know about, rarely make 
one any the more independent of the gas man or 
the plumber or the cook, and this observation has 
perhaps been as fruitful for the humanistic side 
as has denunciation of the Philistines. Neverthe- 
less the classicist has little of his former serene 
confidence in raising the slogan of 'the humanities', 
since obviously these elements in educational appa- 
ratus have long ceased to coincide simply with what 
is written in Greek and Latin. 

He must give particular reasons, and the ground 
of ' the defence of classical study has shifted very 
much. For many generations the great motive 
avowed for reading Latin and Greek was the ideal 
standard of ancient literary art. More recently, in 
various guises, the philological end of the argument 
has been popularized. Among the supposable re- 
sults of studying the classic languages, it is evi- 
dently worth while to distinguish between those 
results which are actually realized and those which 
more usually are not; and while the arguments for 



the study are strong enough to sustain much, it is 
clear that they will not sustain all that the tradi- 
tional classicist has tried to hang upon them. We 
ought to detach, more definitely than we do, the 
defence of Latin as ordinary educational material 
from that of 'the Classics' in the aggregate. The 
study of Latin and Greek meets certain fundamental 
requirements in education, but perhaps it more thin 
meets them. One language without the other may 
after all be the proper quantity. 

In practice the separation has already been largely 
accomplished. But occupants of chairs of classical 
philology are still very wont to deprecate suggestions 
which involve doubt of the 'true solidarity of clas- 
sical studies'. The dropping of the Greek require- 
ment in places where that of Latin is still main- 
tained has gone as a concession from the classical 
side often only less reluctant than elsewhere the 
surrender of both languages. Yet if, for the great 
body of students who are to receive the particular 
type of education implied by the A. B. diploma, 
which has always been not only untechnical but 
largely literary, the plan of requiring Latin and 
not Greek has right reason behind it, surely it ought 
not to be accepted as a mere unwelcome compromise 
by those whose personal interests are in the 
Classics; their authority ought to be less subject to 
discount than it often is in the plea for 'at least 
Latin' among the studies required for the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. 

The Latin language, to the modern student, has 
two chief aspects of interest, one related to its place 
in history, the other to its scientific value in purely 
linguistic study. 

We will not claim too much for the historic worth 
of Latin literature in comparison with others, though 
certainly the Latin writers said some things so 
finally well that they have made, as the enthusiast 
can maintain, 'plagiarists of all succeeding races'. 
The Latin language, however, brings us into contact 
with the whole range of relations between our 
modern life and the world-empire which was the 
climax of antiquity. Though the subject has 
evoked many a platitude, it is perennially fit to 
arouse enthusiasm. Out of that empire have come 
the greatest nations and civilizations that we know, 
and of our vast and complicated inheritance from 
it there is many a wide domain that is ill-compre- 
hended without reference to its source. Roman 
civilization summed up the ancient world. In 
numberless ways it is more closely connected with 
the world of our day than is the Greek, and that is 
why, though Greek literature is an even bettor 
theme for admiration, the preponderance of histori- 
cal reasons in a choice between them is all with 
the Latin. But why not take both Greek and Latin 
literatures, so far as we want them, in translation? 

Certainly most of the things which are worth the 



